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INTRODUCTION 


Complexities and Challenges of Peace 


Susan Opotow and Timothy J. Luke 
John Jay College and The Graduate Center, City University of New York 


As each issue of Peace and Conflict goes into 
production, it is fascinating to see its articles 
speak to a topic. Partly the result of serendipity 
as articles reach completion, and partly a sam- 
ple of current scholarly attention, the assem- 
blage of articles in each issue offer a fresh view 
on peace psychology. From the journal’s office 
at John Jay College of Criminal Justice, City 
University of New York, we are privileged to 
observe shifts in the field with each issue that 
goes to press. 

Although all articles published in Peace and 
Conflict address peace and/or conflict in various 
ways, this issue, as we see it, offers a provoca- 
tive lens on the complexities and challenges of 
peace. 

In the issue’s first article, “Emotional Lega- 
cies of War among Former Colombian Para- 
militaries,” Nussio (University of Los Andes, 
Bogota; this issue, pp. 369-383) considers the 
lasting emotional ramifications of war in Co- 
lombia. In interviews that investigate postwar 
disarmament, demobilization, and reintegration 
of former paramilitaries, Enzo Nussio finds that 
emotional legacies from a remembered past, 
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1998 through 2002 in Colombia, influence the 
present lives of former members of paramilitar- 
ies. Emotional legacies, he argues, are impor- 
tant. They can foster a wish for a peaceful life as 
well as draw some former paramilitaries back to 
the armed violence and drug trafficking of their 
past. 

In the second article, “Drawing Attention to 
Global Climate Change Decreases Support for 
War” (this issue, pp. 354-368), Tom Pyszczyn- 
ski (University of Colorado at Colorado 
Springs), Matt Motyl (University of Virginia), 
Kenneth Vail III (University of Missouri), Gilad 
Hirschberger (Interdisciplinary Center Herzliya), 
Jamie Arndt (University of Missouri), and Pelin 
Kesebir (University of Colorado at Colorado 
Springs) present three linked studies examining 
how people in the United States, Iran, and Gaza 
respond to reminders of global climate change. 
Their findings are hopeful because they suggest 
that a shared existential threat can decrease sup- 
port for violence and therefore encourage peace. 
In both articles, peace and conflict are complex 
and entwined. In Nussio’s article, past conflict has 
persistent ramifications for peace in the present. In 
Pyszczynski et al.’s article, we see that otherwise 
conflicting peoples can put aside their differences 
in the face of a greater, external threat. 


Special Section: Ethics in Operational 
Psychology 


This special section continues the discussion 
of the complexities and challenges of peace in 
its attention to psychologists’ appropriate role 
in national security, an issue that has been con- 
troversial since the American Psychological As- 
sociation Presidential Task Force on Psycholog- 
ical Ethics and National Security (PENS) issued 
its report in 2005. Controversy about the PENS 
report has primarily hinged on divergent views 
of psychological ethics. The section’s lead arti- 
cle, “Psychology Under Fire: Adversarial Oper- 
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ational Psychology and Psychological Ethics” 
(this issue, pp. 384-400) is written by Jean 
Maria Arrigo (Project on Ethics and Art in 
Testimony, Irvine, California), Roy Eidelson 
(Eidelson Consulting, Bala Cynwyd, Pennsyl- 
vania), and Ray Bennett (Washington, D.C.), 
authors with backgrounds in military and peace 
psychology, human rights, military intelligence, 
and interrogation. They distinguish between 
two kinds of operational psychology: adver- 
sarial operational psychology, which can 
facilitate deceptive and coercive operations, and 
collaborative operational psychology, which 
can optimize personnel performance in high- 
risk operations. They present an empirically 
based, incisive analysis of the ethics of opera- 
tional psychology and offer a three-factor 
framework for differentiating between adver- 
sarial and collaborative psychology. They argue 
that because the premises of adversarial opera- 
tional psychology are inconsistent with the 
American Psychological Association’s ethics 
code, its military necessity is undemonstrated, 
and it can inflict irreversible harms, professional 
psychologists should not serve in adversarial 
operational roles. 

Two invited commentaries follow. In “Profes- 
sional Ethics and Military Necessity: A False Di- 
chotomy?” former U.S. Army counterintelligence 
officer, mental health specialist, and historian of 
military ethics Lawrence Rockwood (New York, 
New York; this issue, pp. 401-404) argues that, 
under several laws and doctrines, there are no 
times or circumstances when military psycholo- 
gists are exempt from the prohibition against tor- 
ture or inhumane treatment. He argues that the 
construct military necessity does not create an 
ethical void justifying adversarial operational psy- 
chology and warns that domestic political neces- 
sity can masquerade as military necessity. His 
historical account of psychological and military 
professions, his insight into how they intersect, 
and his overview of military ethics offer a helpful 
vantage point for critical considerations of psy- 
chological ethics in military contexts. 

In the second commentary, “World on Fire: 
The Vital—and Ethical—Role of Behavioral 
Scientists in National Security Operations,” ca- 
reer intelligence officer, interrogator, and advi- 
sor on interrogation research Steven Kleinman 
(The Soufan Group; this issue, pp. 405-407) 
argues that ethical standards need not be 
abridged while supporting legal and appropriate 


operations. His article offers an alternative per- 
spective on several cases described by Arrigo, 
Eidelson, and Bennett. 


Book Reviews 


The book review section offers knowledge- 
able commentary on six books from various 
disciplines and perspectives that speak to peace 
psychology. Morton Deutsch (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; this issue, pp. 408 - 
409) reviews Niki Harré’s 2011 book, Psychol- 
ogy for a Better World: Strategies to Inspire 
Sustainability. He describes this book as valu- 
able work that is situated at the intersection of 
peace research and activism. The book’s em- 
phasis on making the world better bears on the 
complexities of peace. Deutsch summarizes the 
book’s key recommendations and offers several 
thoughtful suggestions. Readers will be pleased 
to learn that this book is available as a free 
download. 

Christine Hansvick’s (Pacific Lutheran Uni- 
versity; this issue, pp. 410-411) review of 
Gavriel Salomon and the late Ed Cairns’s Hand- 
book on Peace Education (2010) also bears on 
this issue’s theme—complexities and chal- 
lenges of peace—in its focus on challenge and 
change in peace education. Hansvick describes 
the books’ focus on peace education and its 
potential to change capabilities, perceptions, 
and dispositions. She describes this compre- 
hensive handbook as a valuable especially 
resource for researchers and practitioners who 
are already familiar with the differences 
among personal, direct, and structural/ 
institutional violence. 

Oliver Richmond (University of Manchester; 
this issue, pp. 412—413) reviews John Gittings’s 
2012 book, The Glorious Art of Peace: From 
the Iliad to Iraq. Richmond describes this book, 
a “wonderful study of the subtler ‘arts of 
peace” (p. 412), as a refreshing shift from the 
more typical focus on power, war, and violence 
throughout human political history. Instead, this 
book focuses on everyday relational, institu- 
tional, intellectual, and aesthetic processes that 
speak to human relationships in sophisticated 
ways that do not involve violence or inequality. 
Richmond observes that peace is regularly chal- 
lenged as idealistic, impractical, or dangerous, 
possibly because of its potential to undermine 
privilege. 
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Deborah Welch Larson (University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; this issue, pp. 414-415) 
reviews Ivana Markova and Alex Gillespie’s 
edited 2012 book, Trust and Conflict: Repre- 
sentation, Culture and Dialogue. Both trust and 
distrust, she notes, are ubiquitous in social re- 
lations, but because both can be implicit, they 
are difficult to investigate empirically. The es- 
says in this book focus on contextual, situated 
analyses of trust and distrust in natural settings. 
Because they consider trust and distrust in a 
variety of social relations, across sociopolitical 
divides, between cultures, and among nations, 
the book’s essays offer new approaches to in- 
vestigate the role of culture and communication 
in fostering trust and distrust. 

Shelley McKeown (University of Hertford- 
shire; this issue, pp. 416-417) reviews John 
Brewer, Gareth Higgins, and Francis Teeney’s 
2011 book, Religion, Civil Society, and Peace 
in Northern Ireland. She observes that religion 
plays an influential role in conflict, but its role 
in resolving conflict is often neglected. Al- 
though this book focuses on Northern Ireland, 
McKeown argue that it bears on positive and 
negative roles that religious institutions can 
play in peace building throughout the world. 
McKeown observes that in conflicts, religion is 
often part of the problem. She argues that it can 
also be part of the solution, particularly when 
constructive relationships exist among the 
church, civil society, and the state. 

Zachary Baron Shemtob (Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law Center; this issue, pp. 418-419) 
reviews Jessica Lincoln’s 2012 book, Transi- 
tional Justice, Peace and Accountability: Out- 
reach and the Role of International Courts After 


Conflict. Lincoln’s book assesses Outreach, a 
program that disseminates information on the 
Special Court for Sierra Leone to the country’s 
citizens. Lincoln concludes that a lack of re- 
sources undermined the program’s communica- 
tion efforts. In spite of these discouraging find- 
ings, Shemtob observes that this book examines 
large and complex questions about transitional 
justice: Should justice ever get in the way of 
peace? Can imposing justice detract from pro- 
viding basic resources? Because Lincoln de- 
scribes the legacy of the special court as prob- 
lematic, Shemtob notes, an analysis of what 
could have done better along with suggestions 
for future transitional justice efforts would have 
been helpful. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, Issue 18, Volume 4 of Peace 
and Conflict: Journal of Peace Psychology of- 
fers readers multimethod, theoretically rich 
scholarship, written by experts in range of 
psychological subdisciplines, including social, 
clinical, and peace psychology, as well as in 
kindred disciplines including history, political 
science, international affairs, human rights, 
criminal justice, and military intelligence. The 
issue is broadly international, with its authors or 
research based in four continents: North Amer- 
ica (United States), South America (Colombia), 
Europe (Northern Ireland, Scotland), and New 
Zealand. Many people have contributed to this 
issue: its gifted authors and book reviewers, 
stellar anonymous reviewers, the journal’s ex- 
pert editorial staff, and our colleagues at Amer- 
ican Psychological Association Publishing. 
Many thanks to all! 


